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the third son of Morus ab Meredydd, of Lloran Ucha, in this pa- 
rish, the eighth in lineal descent from leuan Gethin. The Dean 
and his brothers were the first of the house that assumed Maurice 
as a permanent family surname. 

Idris. 

[To be continued.] 



CRITICISM. 

The Gododin and the Odes of the Months, translated from the 
Welsh. 12mo. pp. 113. 4s. 1820. 

It has happened, very unfortunately for the literary fame of 
Wales, that no popular translations, to any extent, have yet ap- 
peared of her ancient bardic remains. The Muse of Gray has, 
indeed, communicated her wonted lustre to one or two specimens; 
but what poetical merit these may have gained by this metamor- 
phosis has evidently been purchased at the expence of fidelity. Yet, 
as Gray's versions are known to have been founded in translations, 
that were far from being perfectly accurate, his failure in this re- 
spect ought to be viewed with the most indulgent consideration. 
Indeed his attempts are even entitled to our gratitude, as seeming 
to prove what he would have achieved, had an acquaintance with 
the original language enabled him to prosecute his enterprise with 
a fairer chance of success. His genius was, in every way, adapt- 
ed to the interesting design, marked, as it was, by that energy of 
thought and by those flashes of fancy, which are also characteristic 
of the ancient strains of the Cy mry. But Gray is no more : and, 
indeed, were he now living, there is little probability, that he 
would hare survived the narrow prejudice of his countrymen with 
respect to the Welsh language. And, without having done this, 
however brilliant his genius, he must have wanted an essential 
qualification as a translator of our ancient poetry. 

This prejudice, entertained by the English with respect to our 
national literature, has, no doubt, proved extremely unfavour- 
able to its interests : and it forms, at the same time, an unac- 
countable anomaly in the character of a people, by whom the 
intellectual stores of other countries have, in general, been so 
justly appreciated. With the exception of Wales, there is per- 
haps no nation, whose standard productions have not received 
an English dress in most cases sommensurate with their merit. 
Even the ancient remains of the Erse, Icelandic, and Runic poe- 
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try have been thus naturalized by writers of acknowleged cele- 
brity : and, whatever may be the fidelity of these translations, 
they have avowedly served to augment the reputation of the ori- 
ginal works. Who will not admit, that Macpberson's Ossian, 
with all its aberrations from its professed prototype, with all its 
spurious embellishments, has conferred upon the Highland Muse 
a fame, which she must have sought in vain, while secluded to 
her native mountains and glens ? Europe would never have list- 
ened with rapture, as she does, to the strains of the Bard of 
Cona, if his harp had not been restrung by the hands of an Eng- 
lish minstrel *. 

But, while we condemn the prejudices of the English, we must 
not forget the culpable apathy, that has distinguished our coun- 
trymen in the same respect. The plea of ignorance, which may 
have some weight in the former instance, ought to be of no avail 
in the latter. For, while encomiums of the works of Taliesin, 
Aneurin, and Merddin have been bandied about for the last two 
centuries from one writer to another, no one has yet possessed a 
sufficient union of patriotism and talent to extend their fame, by 
adequate metrical versions, beyond the mountains of Wales. A 
few attempts in prose f have, indeed, been made to convince the 
world, that all this boast was something more than a mere rho- 
domontade : yet these have proved, hitherto, insufficient to dispel 
the doubts of strangers, which have, in many instances, termi- 
nated in actual disbelief. And, had it not been for the able 
advocation of an English writer, the very existence of our 
ancient bards might, ere this, have been generally disputed %. 

* No subject has excited more conflicting opinions than the poems 
ascribed to Ossian j one party n solutely contending for their unqualified 
genuineness, and the other as boldly denouncing them as mere forgeries. 
The truth, as in most cases, may be found between these two extremes, as 
it is probable that the popular work of Macpberson had its origin in some 
genuine effusions of no great importance, to which he has contrived to give 
the appearance of regular poems ; and the iugenuity with which he has 
done this will be generally admitted. 

+ Among our prose Translations the Poems of Llynarch Hen by Mr. 
Owen Pughe must claim the first place. In their fidelity to the originals 
they have no rivals. 

X Mr. Sharon Turner is the writer here alluded to; and whose " Vin- 
dication" of our ancient bards was noticed in a former Number. Mr. 
Turner forms a truly honourable exception to the general indifference of bis 
countrymen in this particular, and merits the gratitude of the nation, whose 
a&cient literature he has so successfully defended. 
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Of all the ancient Welsh poems, that have thus been extolled, 
none has received a greater share of praise than the Gododiu of 
Aneurin. Yet, with all this, the real merits of this celebrated 
production seem to have been greatly misunderstood : and many, 
who have echoed the encomiums of others, have evidently taken 
no pains to be convinced of their justice. In a word, of all the 
poetical remains of the sixth century none has been more lauded 
and less studied than this. 

The Gododin must not be appreciated by the same standard, 
that has established the fame of the classical effusions of Greece 
and Rome : it must not be placed by the side of the celebrated 
master-pieces of the Maeonian and Mantuan Bards. It was the 
offspring of an age, which, in comparison with those that gave 
birth to the Iliad and JEneid, can not but be deemed barbarous; 
and we must therefore expect to find it marked by the wildness 
and irregularity characteristic of such a period. Whatever then 
the Gododin may have been originally — for it has clearly de- 
scended to us in a mutilated state — it presents now merely a 
series of elegiac and encomiastic strains on the warriors, who fell 
in a certain battle, in which the poet was also engaged, and 
these distinguished more by the strength of their feeling, and by 
the glowing energy of their expression, than by any studied 
arrangement or artificial embellishment*. The Gododin is, in 
short, the poetical record of a train of calamities, which the bard 
may be presumed to have witnessed, and under the influence of 
which he may even be said to have written. The vivid freshness 
of his colouring, and the unaffected pathos, with which he has 
lamented the fall of his friends, confirm this opinion, at the 
same time that they communicate to the poem those purest of 
all charms, the charms of truth and of nature. 

The subject of the Gododin is the battle of Cattraetb, fought 
between the Cumbrian Britons, on the one side, and the Saxons 
and Picts on the other, and which, it appears, terminated in the 
complete defeat of the Britons, owing to the disgraceful state of 
inebriety in which they entered the field. To this circumstance, 
as Mr. Turner very justly observes, the poet recurs through the 
whole poem as the grand cause of their disasters. Upon this 

• It was somewhat rashly observed in the account of Aneurin in the third 
Number, that an " epic character" might be traced in the Gedodin. 
According to the critical meaning of the word " epic " this was certainly 
wrong: the poem is lalhtr lyric than epic It is never too late to retract 
an erroneous opiuion. 
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simple basis, too, he has reared his whole superstructure : and it 
can not fail to be remarked, that a subject, so reproachful, on 
every account, to the Britons, is the very last that would have 
been selected for the purposes of imposture. The genuineness 
of the Gododin, as a work of the sixth century, may, accord- 
ingly, be left with security to rest on this ground alone. 

Evan, therefore, as the production of an age so remote, and 
of one, which, in the general history of Europe, forms a period 
of darkness and anarchy, the Gododin possesses many claims on 
our attention : and when to this is added the consideration of its 
poetical merits, which are, in many respects, of the highest 
order, it becomes a matter of surprise, that no popular metrical 
version has yet appeared. However, the world is now in pos- 
session of two English translations in prose, that, of which the 
title is prefixed to this article, and one by Mr. Davies, published 
some years ago in his " Mythology and Rites of the Druids*." 
And, certainly, if strangers are to form their judgment of Aneu- 
rin's poem from a comparison of these two productions, it will 
be no easy matter for them to arrive at any rational conclusion. 
The translators, although professing to run over the same 
ground, part company even at the starting post ; but it is due to 
the gentleman, who has just taken th« field, to mention, that he 
pursues the track, along which popular opinion has travelled be- 
fore him. Mr. Davies has struck into a new course, and in which 
he will at least have the advantage of being without any fol- 
lowers to molest his career. 

As the version by the last-mentioned writer may not be gene- 
rally known, and as the present translator seems to have been 
even ignorant of its existence, a few observations respecting it 
can not be out of place here. Mr. Davies, in his very learned, 
and ia many respects valuable, treatise on the " Mythology 
and Rites of the Druids," necessarily institutes an inquiry con- 
cerning their temples: and, consequently, the celebrated re- 
mains, known by the name of Stonehenge, occupy a consider- 
able portion of his attention. This ancient structure he fixes 
upon, and perhaps properly, as the scene of that disgraceful 
massacre of the Britons by Hengist, which the Triads record 
under the name of the " Plot of the Long Knives t." Now, this 

* Page 380 it seq. Mr. Turner has also, in his " Vindication," trans- 
lated a few detached passages, and in general with considerable success, 
t See this Triad translated in No, 5 of the CAMBso-EaiTO>, p. 171. 
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very massacre Mr. Davies pronounces to be the subject of the 
Gododin; and it may be admitted, that he urges many specious 
arguments in defence of his hypothesis, of which he candidly 
observes, that lie " must either establish it or expect some severe 
chastisement from the modern critics of his country *." How- 
ever, specious as Mr. Davies's arguments are, their fallacy is 
to be proved, not only by historical evidence, but by that of tfie 
poem itself. One feet only needs to be mentioned as apparently 
decisive of the question : and this is, that the Plot of the Long 
Knives took place about the year 472, and Aneurin is generally 
allowed to have died at the close of the sixth century, which 
renders it almost impossible, that he should have been present at 
the massacre, as he expressly states that he was at the battle, 
wlach is commonly presumed to be the subject of the Gododin. 

Were it not for the want of r»om some of the perversions of 
the original, to which Mr. Davies has been obliged to resort in 
support of his position, would here be particularized. But there 
may be occasion hereafter to recur to the subject. At present it 
will satisfy the readers of the Gododin to know, that Mr. Davies 
explains the name of the poem to imply an uncovered temple, and 
Cattraetk he considers to be a corruption of Cadeiriaith, which he 
translates the " Language of the Chair of Presidency f," thus 
making boJi etymologies subservient to his hypothesis, as it 
relates to Stonehenge. And, so remarkable are the departures 
from the original throughout the translation, and particularly in 
overlooking all the numerous allusions to the battle, that Aneu- 
rin's poem is not to be recognized in this novel attire. It may 
be the Gododin ; but it is the Gododin of Mr. Davies. 

The length, to which this article has already been extended, 
makes it necessary to postpone to another Number the remarks 
intended to be offered on the new translation recently published. 
In the mean time it may be recommended to the perusal of those, 
who wish to cultivate an acquaintance with the Gododin, as the 
most faithful version, that has yet appeared, notwithstanding its 
evident failure in many particular passages, and the inadequacy 
of the whole to express that force and fire of the original, to 
which a poetical version can alone do competent justice. 
• # * [To be continued.] 

* " Mythology ana Rites," &c p. 318. 

f lb. p. 330 — 3. Mr. Davies's etymology of Gododin ii Goto, a par- 
tial covering, and Din, a fence dr outwork. With respect to Cadeiriaith, 
above mentioned, it is ratbei extraordinary, that this word occurs in the 
Triads as the name of a chieftain contemporary with Arthur. See also the 
" Cambrian Biegraphy." 



